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A Pioneer in a Great Movement 


We commend and honor the work, 
and revere the memory, of the men 
who hewed away the forests, builded 
homes, subdued the rugged soil, set 
up the schoolhouse and the church, 
constructed highways and established 
civil government in the various com- 
munities together constituting the 
state of New Hampshire. They 
wrought earnestly and well and sue- 
ceeding generations have enjoyed the 
fruit of their labors. They made a 
noble state, of whose name and fame 
its children, everywhere, are proud. 
But, when, after long years, the spent 
soil yielded gradually dwindling re- 
turns; when the fertile lands of the 
far West, and the business oppor- 
tunities of the great cities, tempted 
away from their hillside and valley 
homes the young men of the state in 
constantly increasing numbers, till, 
at last New Hampshire became known 
as a state of deserted homes and 
abandoned farms, and agriculture no 
longer held its place as the leading 
industry within its borders, it came 
to be realized by those remaining that 
some steps must be taken, some meas- 
ures devised, to cheek this tendency 
to abandonment, and rehabilitate the 
rural regions of the state. 

To this end the office of Commis- 
sioner of Immigration was_ estab- 
lished, whose duties were soon merged 
with those of the State Board of 
Agriculture, and the work of syste- 
matically advertising New Hamp- 
shire farms for summer homes was 


duly entered upon, with the most 
gratifying results, so that at the pres- 
ent time there are few abandoned 
farms in the state. Merchants, manu- 
facturers, bankers, capitalists, poets, 
authors, artists, statesmen, _ poli- 
ticians, men of affairs, attracted to 
the old Granite State by the rugged 
grandeur of its mountains, the 
beauty of its emerald-bordered lakes, 
its pure water and _ health-giving 
breezes, have gradually found their 
way hither from all parts of the 
country, until there is seareely a 
town in the state wherein some of 
these men have not established sum- 
mer homes upon these ‘‘abandoned 
farms,’’ in many cases improving and 
beautifying the same, restoring their 
lost fertility, introducing improved 
stock, and improved agricultural 
methods, and thereby stimulating the 
neighboring farmers to renewed ef- 
fort, along modern lines, to their 
own advantage and the enhanced 
prosperity of the town. 

Perhaps no section of the state has 
profited more through this instru- 
mentality than southwestern New 
Hampshire, and _ particularly the 
region around grand Monadnock, the 
town of Dublin being specially fav- 
ored. Into this town there came in 
1888, a young man ‘“‘out of the 
West,’’ named George B. Leighton. 
He was a native and resident of St. 
Louis, Mo., where he was born some 
twenty-four years previously. His 
father, George Eliot Leighton, a de- 
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seendant of the Leighton family well 
known in the early history of Ports- 
mouth, was an able lawyer and a 
sagacious business man, who_ had 
located in St. Louis in early life and 
there married a Miss Bridge, of the 
noted family of that name from the 


George B. 


town of Walpole, representatives of 
which still make the latter town 
their home. He had _ graduated 
from Harvard University, where he 
had been prominent in college jour- 
nalism and as a class day manager, 
and was about entering upon an ac- 
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tive business career on the Pacifie 
coast. But his father had established 
a summer home in Dublin, and, abid- 
ing therein for a season, he felt his 
love for Edna Dean _ Proctor’s 
**Mountain Maid, New Hampshire,”’ 
growing so strong and deep that he 


Leighton 


determined to identify himself di- 
rectly with the state and its once 
leading industry. He, therefore, pur- 
chased a large farm and set about its 
improvement, determining to make 
the work return a profit as well as 
furnish recreation. To this, sueces- 
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Farm Number Two 


sive additions have been made until 
he has now five farms, and some 1,700 
acres of land in all, in Dublin and 
Harrisville, his possessions being 
known under the collective title of 
‘*Monadnock Farms.’’ While the 
farms are managed separately, each 
being in charge of its own particular 
farmer or manager, who is held re- 
sponsible for the results attained 
thereon, a general system prevails, 
and the directing mind of Mr. Leigh- 
ton himself is the dominating influ- 
ence. 


Dairying, poultry and maple sugar 
production are leading specialties,, 
the former commanding the greater 
attention. The dairy herd, which 
has been largely bred by Mr. Leigh- 
ton, with special reference to the de- 
sired results, now embraces about 100 
cows, being a pure bred Jersey and 
Ayrshire cross, both quality and 
quantity of product being objects in 
view. The most approved of mod- 
ern dairy methods are adopted, and 
the highest prices are commanded 
both for milk and butter, which in 








Farm Number Three 
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summer is mainly sold to the summer 
residents of the town. ‘‘ Monadnock 
Farms’’ butter, indeed, has a world- 
wide reputation. It won a bronze 
medal at the Columbian Exposition 
in Chieago in 1893, and helped ma- 
terially to win for New Hampshire 
the first place among all the states of 
the Union as a butter-making state at 
that great exposition. It was also 
aecorded a silver medal at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900, and contributed 
to secure for the United States the 
Grand Prix for butter exhibited on 
that occasion; while a few years since 
an exhibit of butter from his dairy 
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These farms, which were mostly of 
the ordinary type of ‘‘run-down’’ 
New Hampshire hill farms, when 
taken in hand by Mr. Leighton, have 
been improved and brought into a 
high state of productiveness, so that 
120 tons of hay and 200 tons of ensi- 
lage are now secured for the mainte- 
nance of the splendid stock, which 
has been gradually increased in pro- 
portion to the increase in the crop 
product. Perfect system, order and 
cleanliness—the most approved sani- 
tary methods—are observed in the 
management of these farms and the 
production of their output, thus fur- 











Farm Number Four 


gained for Mr. Leighton the first 
prize of a gold watch, at the annual 
exhibition of the Granite State 
Dairymen’s Association in Littleton. 

On farm number four, known as 
the poultry farm, several hundred 
White Plymouth Rocks are kept, and 
a number of incubators are in opera- 
tion, and Monadnock poultry and 
eggs vie in reputation with Monad- 
nock butter. About 1,500 rock maple 
trees, on farms number two and 
three, are tapped every spring, and a 
product of some 250 gallons of the 
finest maple syrup, manufactured by 
the best improved methods, finds a 
ready sale at gilt-edged prices, to 
clubs in Boston, New York and St. 
Louis. 


nishing a desirable model and a gen- 
uine inspiration for the farmers of 
the surrounding region, which has 
not been without a stimulating and 
uplifting influence. And right here 
it may properly be said that nothing 
has contributed more to the rejuve- 
nation and uplift of New Hampshire 
agriculture in recent years than the 
example and influence of those who 
have come into the state, originally, 
with no purpose other than that of 
summer rest and recreation, but who, 
becoming enamored of their sur- 
roundings, and developing a strong 
attachment for the old state and the 
free, health-giving life among _ its 
hills, have taken up and permanently 
improved and beautified what were 
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at first designed as mere temporary 
stopping places, thus not only becom- 
ing—themselves and their families 
—an integral part of the life of the 
community, but an example and a 
stimulus for the native residents, into 
whose midst they have come, spur- 
ring them on to the adoption of new 
and improved methods in agriculture, 
and developing, as well, the spirit of 
educational and social progress. 

Mr. Leighton, it should be noted, 
was a pioneer in this great movement, 
resulting so effectively in the reha- 
bilitation of the Granite State. He 
came long before the Board of Agri- 
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wherein was the home of his aneestry, 
of both lines, in generations past. 
The development and promotion of 
New Hampshire agriculture, and the 
advancement of its social and intel- 
lectual life, strongly as he has con- 
tributed thereto, has been only one of 
the many fields of effort that have 
commanded the attention, the ability 
and the indomitably persevering 
spirit of this energetic young man. 
As was previously stated, when his 
attention was first strongly called to 
New Hampshire, he was about enter- 
ing upon an active business career 
upon the Pacifie coast. He became 
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Monadnock Farms Post Office 


eulture had fairly entered upon the 
work which it has since so success- 
fully prosecuted, and his operations 
furnished an object lesson which the 
board itself utilized to wondrous ad- 
vantage, his work being conspicuous 
among that delineated in the first 
issue of its annual publication— 
‘‘New Hampshire Farms for Sum- 
mer Homes’’—now of country-wide 
reputation. No man, indeed, is more 
fully entitled to the respect and ad- 
miration of all those who take pride 
in New Hampshire’s progress, and all 
in stronger measure because of the 
fact of his own inherited as well as 
later developed love for the old state, 


President of the Los Angeles Termi- 
nal Railway, and in furtherance of 
the interests of the corporation and 
the business development of the 
region, he found himself compelled 
to take an active interest in certain 
measures of harbor improvement, 
which encountered the active hostility 
of the late Collis P. Huntington, the 
great California railway magnate. A 
protracted contest ensued, which in- 
volved congressional action, with re- 
peated hearings before Senate and 
House committees, resulting, ulti- 
mately, in the triumph of Mr. Leigh- 
ton and his associates; and he it is 
who enjoys the peculiar distinction 
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Mrs. Leighton’s Garden 


of being the only man who ever de- 
feated Mr. Huntington in a contro- 
versy of this sort. 

In 1896 Mr. Leighton. disposed of 
his railway interests at Los Angeles 
to Senator Clark of Montana, and has 
since been engaged in various suc- 
cessful enterprises in different parts 
of the country, his superior judg- 
ment and power of discrimination 
being recognized by his associates as 
an essential factor in the all-absorb- 
ing problem of business success. He 
is a stockholder and director at the 
present time in no less than eight dif- 
ferent corporations, contributing his 
full share to their management and 
success. Nor has he been confined to 
the activities of business life alone. 
He has manifested a deep interest in 
the cause of civic progress and im- 
provement, reform in governmental 
methods and the improvement of the 
relations between capital and laber. 
As President of the Municipal Civie 
League in St. Louis—an organization 
of three thousand members—he was 
prominently instrumental in pro- 
moting the great work of municipal 
reform in that city. He is also one 
of the vice-presidents of the Ameri- 
ean Civie Federation, and deeply 
interested in its cause; and is a mem- 
ber of the Committee of the Federa- 


tion appointed to promote the estab- 
lishment of a National White Moun- 
tain Forest Reserve, in which move- 
ment he has, moreover, a strong per- 
sonal interest. 

Mr. Leighton is a member of the 
Society of the Cincinnati, of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, the So- 
ciety of the Colonial Wars, the Pep- 
perell Association, and an honorary 
trustee of the Louisburg Memorial 
Association. He also holds member- 
ship in several prominent clubs, such 
as the Union League of New York, 
the Somerset of Boston and the St. 
Louis and Chicago clubs, of those 
cities. He is at present also inter- 
ested in organizing a branch of the 
National Red Cross, in New Hamp- 
shire. Iis religious affiliation is with 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, of 
which he is a member in New Hamp- 


shire. He has travelled much in his 
own and foreign lands, and enjoys 
an extensive business and_ social 
acquaintance throughout the coun- 


try. He married Miss Kayser of St. 
Louis, daughter of Henry Kayser, a 
progressive spirited German, who 
came to this country in 1849. They 


have three sons—George Eliot, Henry 
K. and John Langdon, the 
being twins. 

In polities Mr. Leighton is a pro- 


latter 
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nounced Republican, devotedly at- 
tached to the fundamental principles 
of the party, as laid down in the days 
of Abraham Lincoln; but he does his 
own thinking and is the master of his 
own action, taking orders from no 
‘*boss,"’ and acknowledging _ alle- 
vianee to no ‘‘machine.’’ With his 
characteristic spirit of independence 
he engaged in the movement fur- 
thered in this state last fall by the 
Lincoln Republican Club, and_be- 
came president of the Cheshire 
County organization of that name, 
with no thought or purpose of per- 
sonal prominence or aggrandizement, 
but solely with a view to the libera- 
tion of the party from what had come 
to be regarded by many as oppres- 
sive machine domination. When, 
after the state election, the question 
of the senatorial succession, to be de- 
termined by the incoming Legisla- 
ture, came to the front, and, no one 
else appearing as an _ independent 
candidate, he was earnestly invited 
and urged by many Cheshire County 
Republicans to become a candidate 
for the United States Senate. In 
their written request to Mr. Leighton, 
these gentlemen said: ‘‘ We believe 
that no other candidate who has been 
mentioned as a possible senator more 
truly meets the demand of the peo- 
ple for a fearless, able man, standing 
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for adequate railroad legislation, a 
sane solution of the trust problem, 
parcels post legislation, and other is- 
sues of constructive value in state 
and national affairs.’’ It may be 
noted that among the men uniting in 
the eall to Mr. Leighton to become a 
candidate for the senatorship is John 
M. Parker, a descendant of the Hon. 
Nahum Parker of Fitzwilliam, a town 
adjoining Dublin, who was elected to 
the United States Senate just a 
hundred years ago, and was the first, 
last and only senator that Cheshire 
County ever had. 

Responding in a characteristic let- 
ter to this invitation, and indicating 
his assent under the circumstances, 
Mr. Leighton sueecinetly set forth 
some of the objects for which he 
would diligently labor if elected, 
which are briefly summarized as 
follows : 

First: The establishment of a Na- 
tional White Mountain Reservation; 

Second: The adequate develop- 
ment and maintenance of the Ports- 
mouth navy yard; 

Third: The development of the 
port of Boston as a port of inter- 
national trade ; 

Fourth: The regulation of public- 
service corporations; and 

Fifth: Parcels-post legislation. 

Whatever may be the outcome of 
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this effort of his friends, and of those 
who believe that his election to the 
Senate would signalize a marked im- 
provement in the manner of deter- 
mining senatorial elections in New 
Hampshire, and would have a bene- 
ficial effect in the shaping of na- 
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tional legislation, it must be con- 
ceded by all that as a pioneer in the 
movement for the rehabilitation of 
the state, he is entitled to and will be 
universally accorded the gratitude 
and good will of New Hampshire 
people, of all parties and sections. 





Monadnock Lake and Mountain 


Old Year, Farewell 


By Georgiana A. Prescott 


’T was the twelfth month and the earth was again in white. 
In the vast sky-dome stars in olden beauty shone, 
Bright’ning the darkness with the splendor of light. 
I heard on the far shore the breaking sea waves moan. 


Onward through space a strange procession swept. 
’Twas Old Year and his band. I knew each one. 

They waved a farewell, then I turned and wept, 
For I knew that their stay here on the earth was done. 


Will the pearl gates ope that in lustrous beauty shine? 
Will the time-travelers enter the Holy Place? 

Record-bearers, O, Mortal, of your life and mine. 
Higher and higher speeding through limitless space. 


Whither, O whither, I cried, but no answer came. 

They silently, swiftly from my sight passed away. 
Long I pondered the meaning, till a mighty flame 

In the East proclaimed to the werld a New Year’s Day. 
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Old 


By L. J. H. Frost 


What is it to grow old? 

It is to have the raptures of our youth 

Pale and die silently. 

Hope's morning glories wither; The blush rose 
On our cheek fades out forever. 

The ‘‘ windows of the soul,’’ dimmed by the dust 
Of time’s swift flying cycles, 

Fail to discern the distant mountain peaks. 
The feet grown weary, now 

Loiter along the way that leads into 

The great unknown hereafter. 


It is to have the memory linger long 
And lovingly beside the 

Grass-grown graves of by-gones. 

To feel that life henceforth has 

For us but a burden that we fain would 
Lay aside at close of day 

And sink into a ealm, peaceful slumber. 
For life is but a conflict 

In which we suffer loss and bitter pain 
And feel to die is gain. 


What is it to grow old? 

It is to know with gladness that for us 
Life’s journey is most ended. 

To feel our weight of eare grow lighter, and 
To sense the gentle pressure 

Of detaining love that fain would have us 
Linger longer ere we Say 

Farewell and cross the dark, mystic river. 


It is to walk with slow but 

Calmer tread along life’s way and without 
Faltering climb the rugged 

Heights that cross the path that leads us toward the 
Deathless city that lieth 

In the vast beyond within the golden 

Gates of merning; cherishing 

Along the way sweet, holy memories 

Of those who long ago passed 

On before to give us loving greeting 

At the gate of Heaven. 


And walking in the sweet, solemn quiet 

Of life’s evening to see 

Shining through the open bars of sunset 
The brightness of that glory 

That illumes the nightless land. And feel 
The presence of One walking 

Beside us and hear a low voice saying— 
‘*Fear not. I will guide thee 

Unto my Father’s house of many mansions.”’ 
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The Administration of Governor 
McLane 


By Harlan C. Pearson 


A degree of perspective is necessary 
for the proper appreciation of histor- 
ical events, and it is the rule that the 
contemporary student and eritie fails 
to assign the due value to occurrences 
of the day, which, as time goes on, 
loom larger and larger upon the can- 
vas of the past. 

It is evident, however, even to the 
casual observer, that the part of the 
state of New Hampshire in national 
and international affairs has been un- 
usually great during the years 1905 
and 1906, covering the administration 
of Gov. John MeLane. 

Of chief importance inthis conneec- 
tion, of course, was the signing, in 
New Hampshire’s only seaport city, of 
that treaty between the empires of 
Russia and Japan which will live in 
history as the Peace of Portsmouth. 

It will be remembered that early in 
1905 those great nations, worn and 
weary with the war that was draining 
their life-blood, accepted President 
Roosevelt’s suggestion that their ae- 
credited ambassadors meet in the 
United States for the consideration of 
terms of peace. It was at once ap- 
parent that the summer climate of 
Washington, the national capital, 
made that city impossible as the seat 
of the conference. 

Then it was that Governor McLane, 
as the chief executive of the state, 
acted with prompt efficiency and keen 
appreciation of the situation which 
brought to New Hampshire great ben- 
efit and fame. 

Through the Russian and Japanese 
embassies at Washington official in- 
vitations were extended to their re- 
spective governments, on June 22, 
1905, by Governor McLane, to conduct 
their peace negotiations wherever 
within the boundaries of New Hamp- 
shire the conditions of access, envi- 
ronment, entertainment and climate 


should be considered most suitable for 
the purposes in view. 

After careful investigation it was 
announced through the state depart- 
ment, on July 10, that New Hamp- 
shire’s invitation had been accepted 
and that its most historie city, Ports- 
mouth, had been fittingly selected as 
the scene of a conference whose out- 
come would affect the whole world, 
its history and geography. 

On Tuesday, August 8, Governor 
MeLane, accompanied by his couneil 
and staff, and the state congressional 
delegation, formally received the 
plenipotentiaries and their suites in 
the court house at Portsmouth, and 
extended to them New Hampshire’s 
weleome. 

The following day saw the begin- 
ning of the peace negotiations, which 
were conducted on federal govern- 
ment territory in the stores building 
at the United States navy yard in 
Portsmouth Harbor; and which cul- 
minated on Tuesday, September 5, in 
the signing of the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth. 

During the month that intervened 
the eyes of the world were centered 
on Portsmouth, on the island in its 
harbor where dignified and worthy 
representatives of great powers sat in 
solemn conference, and on the great 
hotel in the Neweastle suburb where 
the remaining hours of day and night 
were variously spent. 

Governor MeLane was present in 
person at Portsmouth during much of 
the time spent in the deliberations 
which consummated in peace. He 
himself gave unstintingly to doing all 
that lay in his power or in that of his 
state to promote the comfort and con- 
venience of the peace commissioners 
and to further their great object. 

That attained, he planned for the 
participants in that historie gathering 
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a flying trip through New Hampshire, 
which would have shown them her 
most celebrated scenes of natural 
beauty and chief centers of adminis- 
tration and industry. 

This trip was looked forward to 
with most pleasurable anticipations 
by those for whom it was planned, 
but, unfortunately, the ambassadors 
were summoned home by their respec- 
tive governments immediately follow- 
ing the signing of the treaty; so that 
no time was allowed them for the rest 
and recreation which Governor Me- 
Lane, in behalf of the state, offered 
them. 

So favorably, however, had the 
peace embassies been impressed with 
the endeavors to make them comforta- 
ble and to expedite their mission, that 
soon after their departure from New 
Hampshire their respective govern- 
ments asked the state to receive from 
them gifts of $10,000 each, to be ex- 
pended upon its charities and philan- 
thropies at the discretion of the gov- 
ernor. These gifts now constitute a 
fund, the income from which will be 
expended annually in accordance with 
the wishes of its donors. 

Mueh was done by Governor Me- 
Lane, and during his administration, 
to preserve and make accessible those 
natural beauties of New Hampshire to 
which reference has been made and of 
which the whole state is so proud. 

A bill creating a national forest re- 
serve to inelude our Presidential 
Range and some other parts of the 
White Mountain territory had been 
introduced in Congress some time be- 
fore, and there had slept the sleep 
of many a meritorious measure that 
lacks earnest and enthusiastie sup- 
port. 

Such support Governor MeLane 
furnished by going to Washington at 
the head of a distinguished and repre- 
sentative New England delegation; 
there joining forees with Governor 
Glenn of North Carolina and others 
interested through the inclusion of the 
Southern Appalachians in the bill; 
appearing before congressional eom- 


mittees in its favor; and imparting 
knowledge and creating sentiment 
which resulted in the passage of the 
bill by the Senate. 

More recently he has been again in 
Washington upon a similar errand; 
and while he did not sueceed in broad- 
ening the view of the speaker of the 
House to an extent that would allow 
the passage of the bill by that body, 
he did have the pleasure of learning 
that the intelligenee, publie spirit and 
real statesmanship of the nation is be- 
hind the measure. 

‘*Preserve the forests and improve 
the roads’’ have been the watchwords 
of progress in New Hampshire of re- 
cent years and to both the MeLane ad- 
ministration has been consistently and 
efficiently loyal. Reference has been 
made to the governor’s work in for- 
estry. In the line of good roads his 
administration has seen the inaugura- 
tion of a policy, which, in the six-year 
period set for it, will expend $750,000 
from the state treasury, partly in con- 
struction and maintenance of state 
roads along the seacoast and in the 
mountains, and partly in the aid of 
cities and towns in the permanent im- 
provement of main highways. 

The act of the Legislature of 1905 
establishing this policy and making 
the necessary appropriations for car- 
rying it into effect placed the direc- 
tion of its operations and the respon- 
sibility for its suecess in the hands of 
the governor and council. The diffi- 
culties attending the inauguration of 
such an enterprise have been over- 
come, and visitors to New Hampshire 
already notice and thankfully com- 
ment upon the improvement in Gran- 
ite State roads. 

As the proceedings at Portsmouth 
linked inseparably in memory the 
gvrand word, ‘‘Peace,’’ and the Me- 
Lane administration, so, it may be, 
another event of the two years will 
hereafter be associated with the naval 
battles of some great war of the fu- 
ture. On Saturday, June 30, 1906, 
at Camden, N. J., the governor and 
his party witnessed the launching of 
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the magnificent battleship, New 
Hampshire, his daughter, Miss Hazel 
MeLane, christening the great fight- 
ing machine which will fittingly rep- 
resent our Granite State in the na- 
tion’s new navy. 

On other oceasions outside of the 
state, not so peculiarly New Hamp- 
shire’s own, but still demanding ree- 
ognition from her by virtue of her 
place as one of the thirteen colonies of 
the Revolution, and one of the sover- 
eign states of today, Governor Me- 
Lane has represented this common- 
wealth with eredit to himself and to 
her. 

The result is that during the past 
two years New Hampshire has been 
one of the few states with a governor 
whose name has been known and hon- 
ored beyond the range of his own peo- 
ple and his own immediate duties. 

And while the peace ambassadors 
and the notables they brought in their 
train have been the most distin- 
guished of the visitors to New Hamp- 
shire during this period, they have 
not been the only ones to whom the 
governor has given weleome. Twice 
he met at Bretton Woods the arriving 
tourists of the Glidden endurance run 
and congratulated them on the success 
of the principal event in the automo- 
bile annals of each year. 

In 1905 he greeted the insurance 
commissioners of the country on the 
oeeasion of their annual meeting in 
this state. And other national and in- 
terstate associations have had him as 
their host and guest in one or many 
occasions. 

To the many ealls from his own 
state Governor MeLane has_ been 
equally prompt and generous in re- 
sponse in person and in speech. The 
veterans of the Grand Army of the 
Republie, their wives and sons and 
daughters; the Patrons of Husbandry, 
the teachers, the commercial travelers, 
the national guardsmen, and many 
other organizations, have found the 
governor a delightful guest and a 
talker with something to say. At Old 


Home days and state fairs, at college 
commencements and summer earni- 
vals, he has been equally at home. 

People who are acquainted with the 
story of his life, but not with the man 
himself, generally are surprised the 
first time they hear him speak. 
‘*Why!’’ they exelaim, ‘‘that is the 
speech of a cultured gentleman, not 
of a ‘self-made’ man.’’ And they are 
right, but it is the eulture of much 
travel and broad intercourse, wide 
reading and deep thought, not the eul- 
ture of a college course for which the 
Scotch boy of forty years ago had 
neither the time nor the means to 
even prepare. 

The keen but conservative manner 
of thought, the direct and unswerving 
habit of expression and action which 
characterize Governor MeLane both 
in private and in publie, in his indi- 
vidual and in his business life, he has 
applied through his administration to 
the affairs of the council chamber, to 
the many important appointments 
there to be made, the many perplex- 
ing questions to be answered, the oft- 
time conflicting interests to be justly 
weighed. 

One of these situations was of such 
a nature that pretty much the whole 
country watched New Hampshire 
with interest to see how her governor 
would come out of it. And when 
pool-selling stopped at Salem and else- 
where, and stayed stopped, the repu- 
tation of New Hampshire for civie 
virtue and for publie men of honesty 
and grit rose rapidly in the publie es- 
timation. 

As was said in the beginning, New 
Hampshire, during the administration 
of Governor MeLane, figured more 
largely than has been her wont in na- 
tional and international polities and 
history. But it was also, with her, a 
period of self-searching and self-find- 
ing. And it was fortunate for her 
that she had at the head of her affairs 
during this period a man not only of 
the wisdom and the tact, but also of 
the independence and the probity of 
John MeLane. 








Woman Suffrage 


By Marilla M. Ricker 


Many letters come to me asking 
about woman suffrage and I see many 
articles in papers—some of them writ- 
ten by people who ought to be author- 
ity on the subject—but I find many 
mistakes; consequently, I will so far 
as it lies in my power, answer the 
questions that have been asked. 

In 1869, Wyoming, then a terri- 
tory, granted full suffrage to her 
women. In 1890, twenty-one years 
later, Wyoming was admitted to 
statehood with equal suffrage for 
women in its constitution. There was 
some opposition to the suffrage clause, 
but the best men in the territory 
openly declared that they preferred 
to stay outside with their women than 
to be admitted without them. 

In 1893, Colorado granted full 
suffrage to women on same terms with 
men. In 1895 came admission of 
Utah into statehood, with equal suf- 
frage in its constitution, which had 
been adopted by popular vote. In 
1896 full suffrage was granted to 
women in Idaho, on same terms as to 
men—by constitutional amendment. 
In 1887 municipal suffrage was 
granted Kansas women by legislative 
enactment. 

The first American woman to de- 
mand the right for suffrage was Mar- 
garet Brent. It was on the 24th day 
of June, 1647. The assembly was in 
session in Baltimore, Md. She ap- 
peared and demanded a voice and vote 
in the assembly. They refused to 
allow her to vote and she protested 
against all the acts of the session as 
invalid. Calvert (Lord Baltimore) 
was governor. Margaret Brent was 
his cousin. 

The first place where women were 
permitted to vote in this country was 
Newark, N. J. (See Gordon’s His- 
tory and Chronicles of New Jersey.) 





In 1807 there was a contest between 
Newark and Days Hill, to determine 
the location of the court house. By 
a construction then given to the state 
constitution, the women were allowed 
to vote. 

The first woman’s rights convention 
was held at Seneea Falls, N. Y., in 
1848. The ‘‘eall’’ was issued by Lu- 
eretia Mott, Martha C. Wright, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton and Mary Ann 
McClintock. At the end of the second 
day the convention adjourned and 
met again in two weeks in Rochester, 
Ny. 

Emily P. Collins formed the first 
local suffrage society in the world, at 
South Bristol, N. Y., in 1848. The 
first woman suffrage convention 
which I attended, and the first one 
ever held in Washington, D. C., was 
in 1869. It was in Carroll Hall, on 
the 19th and 20th days of January. It 
was a period of great interest and 
inany important measures of recon- 
siruction were under consideration. 
“he fourteenth amendment to the con- 
stitution was ratified, but the fifteenth 
was still pending and several bills 
were before Congress on the suffrage 
question. Petitions and _ protests 
against all amendments to the econsti- 
tution regulating suffrage on the basis 
cf sex were being sent in by the thou- 
sands in charge of the Washington 
(D. C.) Association. The Revolution, 
Susan B. Anthony’s paper, did heroie 
work during the fall of 1868. 

On the morning of the 19th of Jan- 
uary, the business committee assem- 
bled in the ante-room of Carroll Hall 
io diseuss resolutions, officers, and so 
on. Senator Pomeroy from Kansas 
was present and made an able speech. 
] remember how important I felt. It 
had been the dream of my life to vote, 
and, really, at that time, I thought 
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the ‘‘Millenium,’’ otherwise Woman’s 
Day, was soon to materialize and 
visions of what I would do when I had 
a vote danced before my imagination. 

Lucretia Mott was chosen presi- 
dent; resolutions were reported and 
éverything was in fine working order 
except the furnace and when Pomeroy 
announced that he must go to the 
capitol, Susan charged him with try- 
ing to avoid the smoke. Mrs. Stanton 
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the close of this convention a commit- 
tee of women, appointed by the con- 
vention, was received at the capitol 
by the committee of the Senate and 
House, for a formal hearing, the ob- 
ject of which was to request the hon- 
orable gentlemen to present a bill to 
Congress for  enfranchising the 
women of the District of Columbia. 
Hanibal Hamlin of Maine, chairman 
of the committee, introduced them. 
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made a great speech on the evening of 
the 19th. She spoke for a sixteenth 
amendment and there was a discus- 
sion, Fred Douglass, Doctor Purvis 
end many others speaking. 

The second Washington (D. C.) 
convention assembled at 10 a. m., Jan- 
uary 19, 1870, at Lincoln Hall, and 
lasted three days. 

On the morning of the third day 
Senator Sherman was present. At 


Mrs. Stanton made the first speech, 
Susan Anthony, the second. 

The young and brilliant Victoria 
Woodhull materialized in December, 
1870, and presented her memorial to 
Congress and secured a_ hearing 
before the judiciary committee of the 
House. Her efforts at that time were 
outside the suffrage association. The 
aim of that body had been to obtain 
the franchise by amending the consti- 
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tution. Her argument was that. no 
amendment was necessary—that 


equality was already granted to both 
sexes under the constitution as it 
stood. The memorial is too long for 
a magazine article, but it was printed 
in the Congressional Globe, Decem- 
ber 21, 1870. In the Senate, Mr. 
Harris presented the memorial. In 
the House, Mr. Julian. Charles Sum- 
ner agreed with her. It was consid- 
ered by constitutional lawyers to be 
the most able document ever presented 
to Congress. On January 30, 1871, 
Mr. Bingham submitted the majority 
report to the House of Represent- 
atives. On the following day, Judge 
Loughbridge and General Butler 
presented the minority report. They 
exhaustively reviewed all the points 
in the memorial, upheld its eonten- 
tions and fortified them by quotations 
from eminent jurists and constitu- 
tional lawyers and recommended that 
Congress should pass a deelaratory 
act forever settling the disputed ques- 
tion of woman suffrage. Victoria 
Woodhull drafted her memorial, got 
it submitted to Congress and referred 
to the judiciary committee and they 
listened to her with great pleasure 
and interest and the aeute legal minds 
of the best lawyers in the country 
were on her side. In the whole his- 
tory of the Woman’s Movement, this 
was the most notable event and _ is 
unto this day. 

It was so apparent to me that I 
thought our New Hampshire officials 
would see the justice of it, so I hur- 
ried home and appeared before John 
R. Varney, Charles P. Shepard and 
William TI. Viekery, our seleetmen, 
and asked them to put my name on 
the checklist, telling them I was a 
law-abiding, tax-paying citizen, and 
wished to vote, leaving with them a 
printed argument on the © subject 
which I considered unanswerable, and 
do now, but they thought otherwise, 
and when I appeared at the polls 
three days later, my name was not on 
the checklist. Many excellent men 
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fail to see things in their true light. 

Susan B. Anthony entered the suf- 
frage work in 1852 and took the 
laboring oar, joined by Ernestine L. 
Rev. Antoinette Brown and 
Amelia Bloomer. Susan was a great 
woman. I’ve heard her many 
times, ‘‘ Freedom cannot be bestowed, 
it must be achieved.” ‘* Edueation 
cannot be given, it must be earned.’’ 
She caused the women to think for 
themselves and in that way they were 
educated. Miss Anthony’s sense of 
justice was never outraged for herself 
alone. She had in mind always the 
weaker women and the children. 

Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Matilda Joslyn Gage did 
much towards securing better laws 
for the women of New York. They 
were a trinity that have never been 
equalled on the suffrage platform, or 
elsewhere. They could see no provi- 
dence fighting for equal suffrage; no 
Father in Heaven battling for 
woman’s equality. They saw injus- 
tice triumph and wrong sustained by 
the votes of men, and they did not 
hear the voice of God setting aside 
the verdict. They tried to do what 
Providence had neglected to do; tried 
to bring more justice, more love, more 
kindness into the world. They were 
not assisted by priests or parsons. 

The first woman suffrage meeting 
ever held in New Hampshire was on 
December 22, 1868, at Eagle Hall, 
Coneord. It was held in response to 
a ‘‘eall’’ signed by Nathaniel White 
and other leading citizens. The meet- 
ing was called to order by Armenia 8. 
White, who called upon Col. J. E. 
Larkin to read the following ‘‘eall,’’ 
which should be reprinted in every 
paper in this country : 

“The spirit of the age, vigilant for 
justice, purified and matured by the 
recent struggles and experiences for 
the redemption of a race, still grasps 
an evil, unjust and oppressive in its 
results. While our national declara- 


Rose, 


say 


tion affirms the self-evident truths of 
equality 


and that all just govern- 
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ments derive 
consent 


their power from the 
of the governed, our demo- 
eratie government holds arbitrary and 
unjust sway over one half its subjects. 
No discerning mind ean fail to be ar- 
rested by the doubtful poliey of with- 
holding the ballot from the mothers, 
wives and daughters who adorn our 
homes with the highest culture and re- 
finement, while it is conferred 
freely on foreigners just arriving 
from the social degradation and ignor- 
anee of the Old World. ‘ Vigilance is 
the price of liberty.’ ‘Man is only 
just to himself when he is just to all.’ 
Free discussion and agitation are the 
life of progress. No position in life 
in which woman is not co-equal and 
absolute in her relations, involving a 
community of interests which should 
have no antagonisms and eannot be 
separate or hostile, can exist without 
muddying the springs from which 
it draws its highest life. Truth is 
reviving and right is everywhere as- 
serting itself to fulfil its noblest 
duties. The public is aroused for 
justice. The times are propitious. 
We are sowing fallowed ground; our 
movement is only reciprocal with sis- 
ter states, and from across the water 
comes encouragement of ‘God Speed 
You.’ The ballot is our final argu- 
ment. Come to the convention and 
give us the inspiration of your best 
thought and codperation.”’ 

At this convention, a constitution 
was adopted and an _ association 
formed, which immediately took up 
the work of petitioning the Legisla- 
ture. Mr. and Mrs. White were the 
head and front of the movement, but 
they were ably assisted by Stephen 
Foster and wife, Parker Pillsbury and 
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wife, Jacob H. Ela and wife, Lucey 
Stone, Henry Blackwell and many 
others. Annual conventions were 


held, hearings were had before the 
Legislature and much work was done. 
Many petitions were circulated and 
the publie was edueated to a great 
degree by these conventions, which 
were all held in Concord except one. 
The result of this work was that in 
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1871 a law was passed enabling 
women to serve on our sehool boards, 
and in June, 1878, a law was enacted 
giving school suffrage to our women. 

Luey Stone’s living protest against 
woman resigning her name at mar- 
riage, and having her identity elim- 
inated, and her individuality merged 
in that of the man she married was 
the greatest step towards freedom for 
women since the institution of mar- 
riage was evolved. I’ve heard Lucy 
Stone say many times: ‘* The eustomof 
a woman taking the name of the man 
she marries is preposterous. There is 
no law requiring her to do so, and this 
unwritten law is only another testi- 
monial of woman’s abjeet submission 
to man.’’ Men consider the loss of 
their names a dishonor. There are 
but four classes who surrender their 
names: First, men receiving titles 
or estates on condition of a change of 
name; second, fugitives from justice 
who wish to conceal their identity 
(for instanee like our ‘‘over due’ 
bank eashiers) ; third, nuns on giving 
up the world; fourth, women when 
they marry. Law relegates woman 
to the political company of convicts, 
lunaties and idiots and custom places 
all married women in the company of 
fugitives from justice, nuns, and 
those who barter their names for title 
or wealth. 

Josephine K. Henry of Kentucky, 
than whom no more brilliant woman 
lives, said: ‘‘When a man dies the 
world designates the surviving wife 
his widow. The expression ‘his 
widow’ came from the time when 
woman had no resort for support save 
marriage. When a married woman 
dies the death notice is, ‘Died, Mary 
J., the wife of John Smith.’ The 
Lord Himself would not know who 
Mary J. was, and the world lets her 
pass on to the New Jerusalem with- 
out knowing who the woman was.’’ 
We hear every day the question, 
‘*Who was she before she was mar- 
ried?’’ And the answer, ‘‘She was 
Sallie Smith.’’ 

Luey Stone laid the foundation for 
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a great reform and if she had done 
nothing else would have left the mark 
of her individuality upon the world. 
The brilliant daughter of Lucy Stone 
and Henry Blackwell, Alice Stone 
Blackwell, in talking about a ‘‘relic of 
barbarism,’’ otherwise an ‘‘assign- 
ment of dower,’’ in William Sturte- 
vant’s estate, which was made Octo- 
ber 7, 1785, said: ‘‘Under the com- 
mon law, when a man died his wife 
was virtually turned out of doors; it 
was the Christian substitute for 
Hindu Suttee. Mistress Joanna Stur- 
tevant entered into rest long ago, but 
one cannot help wondering whether 
in that land to which she is supposed 
to have gone, she is reckoned an indi- 
vidual, a unit, or as a fractional part 
of her husband and so is entitled only 
to one third of the supposed heavenly 
inheritance.”’ 

I am often asked why women don’t 
stop talking about suffrage and do 
somethine—invent something. An- 
cient history tells us that the first 
maker of covered buttons was a Mrs. 
Williston of East Hampton, Mass. 
In 1826 she commenced to cover but- 
tons with cloth. They attracted much 
attention and became very popular, 
and business increased so fast that 
she contrived machinery to do the 
work. An immense manufactory 
sprang up and she made half the cov- 
ered buttons of the world, and we are 
told that Mr. Williston died worth 
more than a million, but not a word 
concerning Mrs. Williston’s wealth, 
although she was the inventor. In 
those days a man and his wife were 
one legally and he was the one. 
Slaves never get credit for inventions. 
I saw not long ago that a Western 
woman had perfected a valuable ap- 
paratus for removing wool from skins 
by electricity, but the young male 
student still goes forth, sheep-skin in 
hand, to pull the wool over the eyes 
of the world. 

When I was a girl the field 
woman’s work was limited. 
what she ean do. 
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tion of woman suffrage. The last 
time I was in Washington, D. C., I 
visited the pension office; there I saw 
three women clerks, two of whom re- 
ceived $1,400 per year and the other 
$1,600. I said, ‘‘Girls, you are no 
brighter than I, but I taught school 
for $2 per week and ‘boarded 
round.’ Do you wish to know what 
kas changed the affairs of women so 
much in the last fifty years? The ag- 
itation of woman suffrage has done 
ty 

In my opinion the paramount ques- 
tion today is woman suffrage. Hard 
times and bad laws bear more heavily 
upon woman than upon man—con- 
sequently she should be interested in 
all questions pertaining to govern- 
ment. And were it true that a ma- 
jority of the women do not wish to 
vote, it would be no reason why those 
who do should be denied. If a right 
exist, and only one in a million desires 
to exercise it, no government should 
deny its enjoyment to that one. A 
friend of mine had an excellent hus- 
band who always ealled her his better 
half. I, at various times, tried to in- 
terest her in woman suffrage, but she 
would say, ‘‘I have a!l the rights I 
want; I am my husband’s better half; 
he takes care of me and our daugh- 
ter.”’ This excellent husband died 
and the laws made by men cut her 
down to one third. I saw her several 
times during the settlement of the es- 
tate; she was a collection of sorrows 
and seemed to be waiting for some 
man to take up the collection. She 
had her lesson and is now an ardent 
suffragist. 

It takes an immense amount of evi- 


dence to open the eyes of some 
women, although the intelligent, 


wage-earning woman must know that 
the cause of the difference in wages 
for the same kind and quality of la- 
bor is woman’s disfranchisement. In 
the four states where women vote 
their wages are the same as men for 


the same work, and it is illegal to 
any 


make distinction in salaries of 
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any person in the public service on ac- 
count of sex. Any woman who would 
want more evidence than that on the 
question of woman suffrage would be 
like the foreman of a jury in San 
Francisco on a whiskey case. The 
whiskey was offered in evidence. 
Jury retired to deliberate on the evi- 
dence. Judge—‘What is the ver- 
dict?’’ Foreman—‘‘ Your honor, we 
want more evidence.’’ 

There are millions of women in the 

Jnited States who work for wages— 
the majority are overworked and un- 
derpaid. They would get better 
treatment if they had the ballot. Vot- 
ing and thinking about questions on 
which they would have to vote would 
be an education for them, unless they 
should do as many men have done— 
One said he had studied the matter 
and concluded that the women ought 
not to be allowed to vote; said that 
women had too much spare time. You 
see a man usually has so much other 
business to attend to that he just goes 
and votes and forgets all about it; but 
it would be just like the women to 
want to know what they were voting 
for! 

We hear much about the chivalry 
of men, and woman’s influence, but I 
noticed that the Vermont courts and 
Legislature showed neither chivalry 
nor merey to the degenerate Mary 
Rogers. Experience has taught me 
that influence isn’t in it with affluence, 
and that mercy is not so powerful as 
the ballot. All I ask is justice. I be- 
lieve in the equality of the sexes. I 
believe in a government of men and 
women, instead of a govermnent of 
men and women by men _ alone. 
‘Equal rights to all and special priv- 
ileges to none’’ should be the founda- 
tion of all governments. Long ago 
Abraham Lincoln said, ‘‘I go for all 
sharing the privileges of the govern- 
ment who assist in bearing its bur- 
dens, by no means excluding women.’’ 
Lincoln knew whereof he spoke; he 
was born and brought up, or rather 
came up, in the Southwest and lived 
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in the Middle West. I was in the 
Middle and Northwest thirty-six years 
ago, saw many women who had left 
good homes in New England living in 
log houses, straining every nerve to 
establish and keep up the schools, 
boarding the teachers without money 
and without price in order to have the 
school terms lengthened, doing all the 
housework and assisting in the farm 
work, besides battling with rattle- 
snakes—in fact enduring all the 
hardships that the men endured— 
and it reminded me of what Fanny 
Fern said of the Puritan mothers, 
‘*They endured all the Puritan fath- 
ers did, and had to endure the Puri- 
tan fathers also.’’ 

If any one takes issue with me on 
this question, I want him to read the 
history of establishing the colonies 
on the hostile shores of an alien land 
which marked the beginning of this 
nation. He will find that women 
shafted equally with men in the labor, 
equally endured the hardships and 
equally faced the dangers. Equal 
suffrage is no longer a theory. It is 
a fact. Women vote on municipal 
questions in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Canada, Norway and Sweden; 
they have equal political rights with 
men in New Zealand, the Isle of Man, 
and throughout the federation of Aus- 
tralia, a country equal to the United 
States in territory. And that re- 
minds me that Josephine K. Henry 
said that the Australian kangaroo 
ranked the American eagle, which I 
am sorry to admit is true. 

A bright Irishman said, ‘‘ Every 
man shouid be proud of the land of 
his nativity, whether he was born 
there or not.’’ I was born in New 
Hampshire; I consider our state the 
finest in the Union and our men the 
best. New Hampshire had the first 
free public library in the world; it 
was established in the little town of 
Peterborough in 1833. In 1834, it 
adopted the policy of keeping its li- 
brary open on Sunday, which has been 
continued to the present time. I am 
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loath to complain, but the apathy of 
many of our women on the suffrage 
question is hard to understand. I 
have always thought when the home 
women were awakened on the sub- 
ject, the men would fall into line and 
be willing for their ‘‘ Women folks”’ 
to have the ballot, especially in the 
farming districts It is doubtless a 
eood thing to complain sometimes, 
and I reserve my right to complain. 
I am not like the Irishmen who were 
diseussing the condition of Ireland: 
One said, ‘‘ England has robbed her of 
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all her rights.”” The other exclaimed, 
‘*Then she has no right to complain.’’ 
I think we should all work for equal 
suffrage and I trust the time is not 
far distant when no man or woman 
will admit that it was ever opposed in 
New Hampshire. I want New Hamp- 
shire to be the banner state of the 
East on the equal suffrage question. 
It would do more toward settling our 
state firmly on its political axis than 
all outside influences combined have 
been able to do in that direction. 


The New Year 


By C. 


C. Lord 


Sweet friend, this daylight fancy breaks, 
A-joy to heart, to thought a cheer, 
That the wide world of revel wakes 
To hail the advent of the vear. 


The mad, gay throng diverts its feet 
To paths eestatic ; blent with praise. 
And song and shout, its accents greet, 
With laughter loud, the first of days. 


Yet I trip calmly on, though scene 
And time are rapt and wild, for you 

Lend love and richer faith, I ween, 
To bless the year with all days new. 


Winter 


By George 


Warren 


Parker 


The earth in peaceful rest now lies; 
Her canopy, rich azure skies, 

Her shroud, fresh-fallen virgin snow, 
While ice-capped rivers slowly flow. 


But list, the sleigh-bells joyous peal! 
The skaters fly on blades of steel; 
The coasters utter shouts of mirth, 
For winter has of fun no dearth. 
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By Timothy Hay 


Yuma! The hottest place north of 
**Greaser-land.”’ The story is almost 
as old as the territory, of an old resi- 
dent of Yuma who failed to draw his 
gun quickly enough one day and so 
went down to serve the devil; of his 
finding the climate more temperate 
than was his custom, and sending back 
for his blankets. But this story, illus- 
trative of the heat of the desert, was 
new to me: They had held, in ae- 
cordance with the customs and man- 
ners of that woolley country, a neck- 


tie party for a Yuma horse thief. His 
friends had eut him down and, in 
deference to his last request, had 


taken him up into California for ere- 
mation purposes. Ile had been in the 
furnace for the proper length of time, 
his friends sitting around and show- 
ing due feeling and respect, when the 
men in charge opened up the door to 
remove the ashes. Not at all! No 
ashes there, but the erstwhile horse 
thief, sitting up in one corner, all 
wrapped in his shroud and shouting, 
‘*Shut that door, I can’t stand. the 
draft.’’ 

We had just breakfasted in this eity 
of thermometer reputation, at a 
railroad eating house. The meal was 
an agreeable surprise. Among other 
things, great dishes of quail on toast. 
We were all seated at tables—no ten 
minutes stand-up feed—and paid sev- 
enty-five cents each, with quails with- 
out limit. 

The orange trees about the station 


hung thick with fruit. These, with 
the big palms, taller than the build- 
ings, and rows of Indian squaws in 
highly-colored blankets, squatted 
along the platform selling bead work, 
lent an interesting charm to the place. 

As the train gathered headway, the 
newsboy grabbed a piece of the bead 
work from one of the squaws and 
jumped the last ear. A big buek In- 
dian lighted out after that train like 
a runaway hurricane. The boy 
thought best to drop the goods. 

We had just crossed the Colorado 
River into California and were listen- 
ing to an old Western fruit-buyer 
discussing the heated summer attrae- 
tions of our last stop. 

‘‘T was in Yuma once in midsum- 
mer. By the great Sierras, wa’nt it 
hot! I was a business booster then 
for a ’Friseo house and had sold my 
man a bill of goods and could n’t get 
out of the eussed hole for half a day. 
It was the first of the afternoon. I'll 
tell you what I did. I borrowed an 
old wooden washtub, put it out behind 
a “dobe shanty among some palm 
trees, and in the shade; hired a 
‘ereaser’ to fill it with water, and you 
ean bet it was me for the bathtub till 
the next train hiked along.’’ 

I asked him if he had n’t gained a 
little flesh sinee those days. 

“Oh, yes. I could n’t get into no 
such tub as that now. How hot was 
it? One hundred and eighteen out 
among the palms that day. But I 


* Mr. Hay’s impressions of the great Salton Sea, as set forth in the following article, have peculiar 
interest at this time, owing to the heroic efforts which are being made to return the Colorado River 


into its old channel. 


It was impressed upon Mr. Hay’s mind, when visiting the loca'ity last spring‘ 


that this great inflow of water could not be prevented by any ordinary means, and his doubt as to the 
value of the work then being done seems to have been realized, as the two separate attempts which 
have already been made by the great Southern Pacific corporation have proved unavailing. The Gov- 
ernor of California recently telegraphed to the President at Washington, requesting national aid to 


prevent the further growth of what has already become an imminent danger. 


The President immedi- 


ately put himself in communication with Mr. Harriman, controlling the Southern Pacific road, and 
promptness of action has heen obtained, for a small army of men, vast quantities of material and sup- 
plies, have been sent to the break in the river bank, to make one last and final effort to build an effec- 


tive dam. 


Mr. Hay advises the Editor that the success of such a dam depends quite largely upon the 


conditions during the work; for a sudden cloud-burst, higher up the river, might send down such a 
vast flood as to cause a serious interruption.—Tue EpDITorR. 
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have seen it hotter than that out here 
ahead of us on the Yuma Desert, 
down in what they eall the ‘sink,’ at 
a place called Salton, where the salt 
mines were. I once saw it 123° on 
the shady side of a box-car down 
there. 

‘‘Why did I say ‘salt mines were?’ 
Well, you would get your feet a trifle 
wet if you went to them now. They 
are thirty feet under water. Say, 
listen! ’ain’t yer heard of this great 
natural phenomenon forming out 
here on the desert? Well, for the 
love of Mike, put this cigar into your 
face, and have a smoke while I spin 
you a true yarn, and right away, too, 
because you’ll be where you can see 
it all for yourself as soon as we get 
through them sand dunes over there. 
Say! don’t they look like hills of 
golden grain; billows of the ocean? 
They are about five miles off; don’t 
look it, do they? You think they 
would be pretty long miles to walk? 
Well, they might, but if those same 
miles held all there was coming to you 
in this world, you mightn’t be in 
such a hurry to get ter the end of 
om.” 

It was desert along there; the sage 
brush and eactus had hard sledding. 
You could see, at times, great clouds 
of dust encircling the sand dunes like 
smoke. The railroad company had 
big signs, every few miles, warning 
wayfarers not to attempt a crossing. 
It was desolate; thirsty, burning, 
scorching, shifting sands of the desert. 
It indeed took pluck and energy to lay 
a railroad across such a thankless, un- 
productive, dreary waste. 

The easy man of the West settled 
back into a corner of the smoking com- 
partment and blazed away: 

‘*Now I’m going to teach yer a lit- 
tle physical geography, or whatever 
you call it, first. Pretty soon we shall 
begin to coast down grade inter the 
‘Yuma Sink.’ That’s a big piece of 
country that’s way down below sea 
level; in some places more than two 
hundred and sixty feet. Well, one 


time that was a part of the Gulf of 
California, and then old nature gave 
a shudder and popped up some moun- 
tains, and eut it off from the sea. 
Then the Colorado River took a course 
to one side, and left the water to evap- 
orate, and that’s the how the salt 
works come here. All yer have to do 
is just ter plow up the salt like yer 
would gravel. 

‘“‘That was all long ago, and the 
country was great stuff then. Why! 
yer know, they have discovered ruins 
of ancient and prosperous cities round 
these same deserts, showing that it 
was all a rich country once. Where 
do yer ’spose those people came from, 
and who were they, anyhow? 

‘‘Now, do yer understand what the 
sink is, or was? Because its all 
changed now, as I am a going ter tell 
yer. At any rate, yer can get it clear 
in your mind’s eye that there’s a big 
country ahead, a hundred or more 
miles long and thirty or forty wide, 
that’s lower than the sea, and yer can 
look at the mountains at the south, 
and know old ocean is on the other 
side, higher up than yerself, and 
knocking to get in. And the railroad 
used to run right across the lowest 
part of the sink. 

‘The soil down there looked just 
like plain sand; just common, hot, 
parched sand. No one ’sposed yer 
could grow anything on it. One day 
some grain was spilled from a freight 
car on a siding near a water tank; the 
tank leaked and the water trickled 
down to the grain. They made a 
trade and agreed to grow something, 
and they did. The station agent at 
the water tank took notice; got a few 
melon seeds, and a few of the vegeta- 
ble kind. Not long after the desert 
was blooming like the—how does that 
00? 

‘‘The news ran as gossip does and 
set people ter thinking; they had sort 
a stood on the side lines and caught 
on. <An irrigation company was 
formed and a town started south of 
here called Imperial. Stacks of folks 
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hit the trail for there and built a city 
over night. Settlers took up land 
under the ‘desert act,’ and with water 
ditched in from the Colorado, great 
crops grew; likewise a city. I hear 
it now has five or six thousand people, 
good hotels and a railroad. 

‘By and by, fifty or sixty miles 
away, down in the lowest part of the 
sink, water began to collect. No at- 
tention was paid at first, it had 
formed there before. But this time 
it grew, and kept growing. They 
thought it was the seepage from the 
irrigating ditches at Imperial. Water 
sinking into the sands, and following 
the hardpan and out again down in 
the sink. One day them ditches got all 
silted up and them Imperial farmers 
were running short of water. What 
dler yer ‘spose those lunatics did? 
’Stead of digging that silt out, they 
just cross-cut in from the river, and 
that’s where they frosted themselves, 
for the old Colorado just dug that 
cross-cut out so big that the whole 
push began to go through it and shook 
the gulf as a place of final destination, 
and ran down into the sink, and the 
water kept rising. Pretty soon old 
Mister Salt Mine Man was put out of 
business. He first went crazy, then 
shot himself dead as a mack’rel. His 
three-story building now just peeps 
out ’er water. Next, old Southern 
Pacific Railroad had to get a gait on 
and either climb onto stilts or move 
up the sink. The last’s what they 
did, but it warn’t enough. They are 
moving now for the third time; this 
time they’re going ’way back on ter 
the northern foothills. Say! that’s 
costing them a bit, I can tell yer; it’ll 
make them loosen the clove-hitch on 
their roli. They are passing out the 
long green with a free hand. It’ll 
make their road some longer, too. 
They are on to their job now, though, 
and have the line covered with ‘greas- 
ers.’ Got two thousand of ’em there. 
Got miles of box-cars for ’em to live 
in. There’s mules, wagons and truck 
enough for an army, and they’re hus- 


tling. Yer can stack yer sombrero on 
that. They’ve got to: the old sink 
is now a salt sea ninety miles long and 
nearly thirty wide. It’s beating 
against the second track they laid 
now. You ain’t more’n a foot out of 
the water as yer go over it today. 
Oh! yer’ll see. Sand bags packed 
along the side to keep the waves from 
breaking through. 

‘‘What’s going to become of Impe- 
rial? Search me. There’s sure cuss- 
ing going on down there. If yer’d 
only tell me where all that water’s 
coming from I’ll tell you about Impe- 
rial. They tell all kinds of stories 
about that water, but I think it’s got 
’em buffaloed. Hallo, conductor, 
what ’der yer want, my ticket? Well, 
I guess I’ve got one. I ain’t no in- 
surance magnate riding on a pass. 
Say, yer a railroad man, going back 
and forth here all the time; when yer 
going to start ferries ’cross that Sal- 
ton Sea? I heard that the latest story 
about that frog pond is that some ex- 
perts claim that the earthquake we 
had about a year ago down here, 
opened up the old outlet to the gulf, 
only that it’s a subterranean connec- 
tion, and that’s how most of the wa- 
ter’s coming in. They say that they 
are catching fish down there just like 
they catch out in the gulf, and that’s 
proof that it’s no Colorado River do- 
ing it. How about that?’’ 

‘“‘Thanks: I will take a cigar, but 
it’s ’gainst the rules to smoke it ’til 
after hours. Now as to that sea. 
Don’t you run away with any such an 
idea as that. The water’s all coming 
in from the river, and the best ex- 
perts the company can get, and them 
government fellows, too, all says so. 
A lot of Mexicans came up to Yuma 
the other day—sent up by old Diaz. 
They hired a launch and went down 
the river to look into things them- 
selves. I heard it said that they 
agree that the river’s doing the 
trick.’’ ‘‘Oh! look here,’ said the fruit 
buyer, ‘‘do yer think that river could 
let in enough water to stand the evap- 
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oration of the hot desert sun, and 
still keep as big a pond of water as 
that and a climbing an inch a day?”’ 

‘Yes! why not; you've no idea how 
much water comes down the Colo- 
rado.”’ 

‘*Well, how about the sea being as 
salt as the ocean ?”’ 

‘“That’s easy; ain’t it all salt un- 
derneath? What did they run a salt 
mine there for? Say! look; there’s 
the water now. We’re ‘most down 
to it, and here’s Voleano, the last sta- 
tion on top of the dry.’’ 

There we were, and an amazing 
sight was spread out for our vision. 
Behind us, and reaching back from 
the water’s edge, miles and miles of 
aching, sun-baked, glaring Sahara. 
To the south, meeting the bright, 
piercing blue of the heavens, water, 
endless water, with the hot, scorching 
desert sun blinding you with its 
blinking refiection . Swinging more to 
the southeast, twenty-eight miles of 
salt sea, lapping the base of the San 
Jacinto Range. Mountains rising 
right out of the water thousands of 
feet, and snow-capped. 

The train was now skirting the sea. 
We could follow the course of the 
original railroad, and its first move, 
for the telegraph poles had not been 
taken away. The visible parts grew 
less and less as we followed along, and 
finally showed only the cross-arms. 
The ties had been left to float in and 
were beating against the grading we 
were then running over. Ducks; 
ducks everywhere; thousands of them 
—teals, mallards and others—they 
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had found water unexpectedly. They 
showed but little fear, and offered 
easy marks from the train. Tens of 
thousands of geese, cranes and other 
water-fowl had discovered the new 
water resort, and were making it their 
winter home. 

‘*Look, you! it’ll take a Sabbath 
day of traveling to cross at this rate,”’ 
remarked our historian. 

‘‘Never you mind,”’’ returned the 
brakeman, ‘‘the track’s washed out 
once or twice now by the waves beat- 
ing against it; the road-bed’s soft, and 
I ain’t in no hurry to tip over into 
that ditch. Can’t you see that it’s 
worked through the embankment, and 
is on both sides of us?”’ 

‘‘T eness yer right; my business 
ean wait. Halloo! there’s the salt 
man’s building. By jove, if this free 
irrigation reaches Imperial, it’ll spell 
ruin for that borough. Their busted 
hopes will go up with the tide.’’ 

The conductor came along just then 
and hearing the last remark, said: 
‘Don’t let that worry you. The 
Southern Pacifie’s going to stop all 
that. They pretty near got it fixed 
last fall; got the river nearly cut 
off when a big, busting rain, a reg- 
ular ark floater, came down and 
washed all the job away. Now they’re 
going to put in a dam that is a dam 
and fix it for good. It’ll never get up 
to where they are laying the tracks 
now.’”’ 

‘*Yes: if that’s where the water’s 
coming from, how about those Gulf of 
California fish?’’ 


| 
| 
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New Hampshire” 
By Cornelia W. Mead 


What spot is more sacred, or dearer, on earth, 

Than the home of our childhood, the place of our birth; 
Where a fond, loving mother our infancy blessed, 

And to her warm bosom our tiny form pressed. 


Where a brave, manly father took pleasure and pride, 
His little one’s toddling footsteps to guide, 

And brothers and sisters we perchance may possess, 
To fondle and pet us, to love and caress. 


The home of our youth, whether palace or cot, 
In the years that come after is never forgot ; 
The cradle that rocked us, the little high chair, 
A badly worn shoe which we once used to wear 


A doll or a toy, all battered and bruised, 
A plate or a cup which once we had used, 

A little white frock, old fashioned, ’tis true, 
Or the neat baby bonnet with ribbons of blue. 


It is the small things, united, which make up the great, 
The towns and the cities that build up the state: 
Each has enchantment for some one most dear, 
Each home its attractions, some loved one to cheer. 


And whether in country, in city or town, 
Obscure, unattractive, or rich with renown, 

We all have a niche designed us to fill, 
And can make ourselves happy in it if we will. 


The home of our childhood, so dear to us all, 
Each one has a history we could reeall ; 
But there’s one common bond, a feeling innate ; 
Our love for New Hampshire, the old granite state. 


A poet has said that ‘‘where’er we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.”’ 
And though we may travel the universe o’er 

And all of its grandeur and beauty explore, 


We gladly turn back to our own native state; 
Our love for New Hampshire will never abate; 
The thrift of its people, its seenery grand, 
We love thee, we love thee, our own native land. 


America’s Switzerland! home of our birth; 

The fairest, the sweetest, the dearest on earth; 
Around it fond memory ever will twine, 

New Hampshire’s the oak—its children the vine. 


* Written for and read at a meeting of New Hampshire Daughters. 








That Awful Programme 


By Fanny Grant 


In the Euterpe Club there were 
two factions. 

The smaller was the talent of the 
club, the larger was the semi-fash- 
lionable amateur contingent, that 
from the first had made up its mind 
to ‘‘run things.’’ 

When I say fashionable I speak 
with a reserved thought, for the real 
wheel within the wheel, the 400 of 
Libertyville, was not represented, for 
the reason that the 400 was not, fig- 
uratively speaking, a man of parts 
and therefore was not musical, if on 
occasion he really was learned in 
some of the less exacting arts, or 
many of the more unstable of the 
sciences. 

For policy the Euterpeans had 
made one of the three on the musical 
committee, Mrs. Faye, who led the tal- 
ent, and the other two were Mrs. Bar- 
ton and Mrs. Spyter, who were people 
of means, and led the fashionable set ; 
as they were also people who would 
leave no stone unturned to keep Mrs. 
Faye and her set from having any 
hearing: in the club. 

Mrs. Faye insisted that every one 
of the club should have a song, or 
piano piece, once a month, the others 
did dirty work and manipulated 
things on the sly, so that it was ut- 
terly impossible for Mrs. Faye and 
the ‘‘talent’’ to do more than one 
number apiece from October to May, 
the season of the Euterpe Club. 

Some of the Faye set left the club 
very much wrought up at the mean 
ways of the people of means. 

Mrs. Faye, who, unknown to the 
Barton set, was thick with the 400, 
said to her outside friends that things 
were going shamefully in the club, 
but give the stupid ones rope enough 
and they would hang themselves. 
The Barton set was wild to be ‘‘in’’ 
with the 400, and Mrs. Faye, know- 


ing this, showed a heroic spirit in not 
utilizing this fact to bring out the 
talent of the club. 

Mrs. Faye was too high-minded to 
do aught with talent, but have it make 
its own way on its merits without the 
support to be derived from the good 
words and good wishes of the 400 
brought into the club, introduced to 
the Barton set and so using their in- 
fluence to help on the talent. 

No; if the talent were to come to 
the front, it must be through their 
own merits. 

This is how Mrs. Faye and the 400 
eame to grief. This is how Mrs. 
Barton lost the one chance of her life. 
Mrs. Barton had one sole wish un- 
gratified; it was to be ‘‘in’’ with 
that higher social set of Libertyville 
that seemed to be determined to have 
nothing of her, in spite of her brand 
new house and unimpeachable bank 
account; hence it came about that she 
lost the one chance of her life, as I 
am about to relate. 

Mrs. Faye, on the oceasion of the 
first musicale of the club, had fondly 
hoped to bring out the wife of the 
professor who built hopes on_ his 
wife’s appearance there. Vain. Mrs. 
Barton and her set promptly black- 
balled the wife of the professor. She 
was, therefore, not in the club at all. 
Only spleen, dear lady, to spite Mrs. 
Faye. That’s all. 

‘“‘T am anxious about that pro- 
gram, Mrs. Barton,’’ said Mrs. Faye, 
meeting her amiable adversary on the 
street. As Mrs. Faye did not happen 
to be on the pro tem programme com- 
mittee, she in etiquette had nothing 
to say on the question. She felt this 
keenly. Mrs. Barton felt this in a 
state of musical self-sufficiency. 

‘“Now, don’t you trouble yourself 
about the programme, Mrs. Faye,”’ 
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said Mrs. Barton. ‘‘It’s all ar- 
ranged; it’s all right; the programme 
is in good hands, my dear, so don’t 
worry.”’ 

Horribly doubtful on this im- 
portant point, Mrs. Faye did worry a 
good deal, but had to abstain from 
interfering in the musical exploits of 
Mrs. Barton and the rest of the pro- 
gramme committee. She had to wait 
for the appointed time to come and 
then know how it would be. She 
could then see for herself. 

All too soon came Friday, the 
tenth, from three to six, the day set 
for the concert. To Mrs. Barton’s in- 
tense satisfaction, her music room 
rapidly filled with invited guests of 
the club upon this momentous oe- 
casion. 

That some of the very first and 
foremost of the 400 set had choice 
seats was more joy. But alas! that 
Mrs. Barton herself was not one of 
the reception committee gave her a 
pang of regret. Here was a golden 
opportunity, and no way to improve 
it. That Mrs. Faye, and what I have 
called ‘‘the talent’’, were not on the 
programme, even to a ballad, gave 
Mrs. Faye only interest in the music 
to come of a most impersonal nature. 
She sat with the old-time friends she 
had asked there, the ones of the 400 
present and gave herself up to vis- 
iting. Again Mrs. Barton saw with 
a pang, she had made a blunder some- 
where, but now would bluff it out, so 
ignored Mrs. Faye, the 400, ‘‘the tal- 
ent,’’ tapped the piano with her fan 
for silence, and the musicale began. 

It was her place to announce the 
numbers, one after the other, and the 
concert began, grew and developed. 

At first Mrs. Faye listened with sil- 
ent contempt, but she was soon un- 
easy, then startled, then silent in an 
amazed, helpless misery. 

The 400 were well inured to bore- 
dom and listened with outward calm. 
And the programme !—To begin with 
an overture arranged for the piano, 
sufficiently odious in elass-room prac- 
tice. 


Proceeding, there were at least four 
sonatas by Beethoven, near together, 
then a whole assortment of inane 
nothings by new composers of the 
German school, and the French imi- 
tators, with never an idea to inter- 
fere with the harmony they worked 
out as if it were a quadratic equa- 
tion. 

Songs that were recitatives and 
chords; songs that were from Mother 
Goose, and the never-failing Ber- 
ceuse, from Brahms, to the last inane 
ballad. 

O, how shall mortal pen, even one 
so able as mine own, venture to tell 
of that awful programme that began 
at three and did not end until twenty 
minutes after seven that tenth day of 
the month, when the Euterpe Club 
had its first entertainment in public! 

A few of the guests left at six. 
Mrs. Barton, a cold damp on her 
brow, had long before six felt the 
foree of her awful programme, but 
was not daring enough to stop any 
where. The fearful voices of her 
friends did their work and during the 
horrors of the siege the ‘‘talent’’ 
stared, smiled and whispered. 

At last, bored to death, part of the 
remaining crowd slipped away. At 
seven twenty Mrs. Barton saw. the last 
piece on her list ended, and the few 
remaining ones made haste to do the 
same as the daring ones had done. 

Mrs. Faye, ‘‘the talent’’ (of small 
account) and the 400 had eyed Mrs. 
Barton with silent amusement as one 
who was making a desperate effort to 
do something and failing signally. 
Mrs. Barton felt that she had made a 
wretched blunder. What she said as 
the last one was gone, and she was 
alone in her deserted halls, and she 
angrily tore up that awful pro- 
gramme, was this: ‘‘I have lost the 
one opportunity of my life.’’ 

And so it proved. The aristocracy 
of Libertyville and Mrs. Barton 
were always two; there was not one 
tie between them, not even a tied note, 
even unto this day. 








New Hampshire Necrology 


HON. GEORGE A. MARDEN. 


George Augustus Marden, born in Mont 
Vernon, August 9, 1839; died in Lowell, 
Mass., December 19, 1906. 

He was the son of Benjamin Marden, 
a mechanic, and himself learned the shoe- 
maker’s trade in early life and to this 
and farm labor he devoted his time when 
not attending school. He fitted for col- 
lege at Appleton Academy, now McCol- 
lom Institute, and graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1861, immediately after enter- 
ing the Union army as a member of Ber- 
dan’s sharpshcoters. He served under 
McClellan in the peninsular campaign, 
and went on staff duty as acting assistant 
adjutant general of the third brigade, 
third division, third army corps, in Jan- 
uary, 1863. Upon being mustered out of 
service, in September, 1884, he returned 
to New Hampshire and commenced the 
study of law in Concord, at the same time 
engaging in  reportorial- and editorial 
work on the Monitor. He soon went to 
West Virginia and for a time published a 
weekly paper in Charleston, but ere long 
came back to this state and was engaged 
in the preparation of a history of the 
New Hampshire military organizations. 
He was then for a time connected with 
the Boston Advertiser, but late in 1867 
became one of the publishers and editors 
of the Lowell Daily Courier, which rela- 
tion continued thereafter, his home hav- 
ing been established in that city, where 
he ever after resided. 

Mr. Marden became prominent in Re- 
publican politics, served in the House of 
Representatives in 1873, and was clerk of 
that body from 1874 till 1883. In the lat- 
ter year he was again chosen a member 
and was made speaker, and was reélected 
in 1884. In 1885 he was a member of the 
state Senate. He was a delegate in the 
Republican National Convention in 1880. 
From 1889 to 1893 he was treasurer and 
receiver general of the state of Massa- 
chusetts. In 1889 he was appointed as- 
sistant treasurer of the United States at 
Boston by President Harrison. He was 
again appointed by President McKinley 
and reappointed by President Roosevelt, 
holding the position at the time of his 
death. 

Mr. Marden had been president of the 
Dartmouth Alumni Association and was 
a member of the G. A. R. and the Loyal 
Legion. He was a ready and witty 


speaker, and his services were widely 
sought both on the stump and anniversary 
and other public occasions. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, who was Miss Mary 
F. Fiske of Nashua; and two sons, Philip 
S. and Robert F., both connected with the 
Courier-Citizen at Lowell. 
DR. HENRY W. DUDLEY. 

Henry W. Dudley, M. D., born in Gil- 
manton, N. H., November 30, 1831, died 
at Abington, Mass., December 29, 1906. 

Doctor Dudley was of the ninth genera- 
tion from the old Colonial Governor 
Thomas Dudley, through his son, Rev. 
Samuel Dudley. He was educated in the 
public schools of his native town, fitting 
for college at Gilmanton Academy. He 
was graduated at the Harvard Medical 
School in March, 1864. Soon after he went 
to Abington, where he was in constant 
practice for forty-two years. 

Doctor Dudley, while studying medi- 
cine, taught school and was at one time 
principal of the Rochester High School. 
He taught at Culpepper, Va., at the time 
of the famous John Brown raid in 1859. 

From 1882 to 1893 he held the chair of 
pathology in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in Boston, and in 1893 he 
was elected professor of pathology in 
Tufts College Medical School, which po- 
sition he held up to about four years ago. 
Since that time Doctor Dudley had lec- 
tured on legal medicine in the same 
school. When in New Hampshire he was 
a school commissioner of Belknap County 
and a member of the state board of educa- 
tion through appointment by Governor 
Berry in 1861. He was reappointed the 
two following years. 

He was appointed medical examiner of 
the second Plymouth district in 1890, and 
had since filled the position. He was 
president of the Plymouth District Medi- 
cal Society in 1878 and 1879, and had 
been a councillor of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society since 1883. He was a 
member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Legal Society. He was a charter mem- 
ber of the Hatherly Medical Society, 
formed a number of years ago by the 
physicians in the towns about Abington. 
He was for years connected with the 
Plymouth County Medical Society, and at 
the time of his death was a censor in 
that organization. He left three chil- 
dren, Bayard and Mary Dudley, and Dr. 
Charles Dudley of Cambridge, Mass. 
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WYMAN FLINT. 


Wyman Flint, born in Windsor, N. H., 
July 11, 1824, died in Bellows Falls, Vt., 
December 25, 1906. 

Mr. Flint was the son of John G. and 
Sarah (Gregg) Flint, and was educated 
in the district schools and at Antrim 
Academy. At twenty-one years of age he 
engaged in the manufacture of furniture 
in Franklin, whence he afterward went 
to Antrim and was engaged for a time 
in the lumber business with his father, 
but later, in company with a _ brother, 
went into the manufacture of shoe pegs 
there. In 1858, with his brother, John 
Gardner Flint, he went to Milwaukee, 
Wis., and engaged in the wholesale 
grocery business, establishing branch 
houses in Boston and St. Louis. 

In 1880 he returned East and in com- 
pany with A. B. Fisher, began the manu- 
facture of paper in Bellows Falls. Two 
years later he bought out Mr. Fisher and 
the Green Mountain Pulp Company, of 
which he was president, was also formed, 
his two sons being associated with him 
in business, the firm name being the Wy- 
man Flint & Sons Company. 

Mr. Flint was chairman of the town 
board of selectmen in 1870 and again in 
1880. He was a member of the Westmin- 
ster Club and of Hugh dePayens Com- 
mandery of Knights Templar of Keene. 
In his younger days he was a Democrat in 
politics, but since the Civil War had been 
a Republican. He had been prominently 
identfied for many years with Immanuel 
Episcopal Church. In 1847 he married 
Almira Stickney, and six children were 
born to them, the three surviving being 
Miss S. Louis Flint, who lived with her 
father; John W. Flint, president of the 
Claremont (N. H.) Paper Company; and 
Francis G. Flint, who has the manage- 
ment of the Wyman Flint & Sons Com- 
pany. Mrs. Flint died in August, 1896. 


REV. DAVID CALLEY. 


Rev. David Calley, one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, among the Free Baptist 
clergymen in the state, died at his home 
in Bristol, December 23, 1906. 

He was a native of Holderness, now 
Ashland, a son of Capt. David and Martha 
(Marston) Calley, born November 8, 1815, 
being ninety-one years of age at his de- 
cease. His grandfather, William Calley, 
Jr., a native of Stratham, was a Revolu- 
tionary soldier. In 1837 he received a li- 
cense to preach, but was not ordained till 
1842, at a meeting of the Sandwich Quar- 
terly Conference, and soon after became 
pastor of the Free Baptist Church, North 
Tunbridge Vt., where he remained five 
years, and then resigned to go home.to 


Holderness to care for his father, then in 
his last illness. Meantime, he preached in 
Holderness and surrounding towns, be- 
coming later the first pastor of the church 
at Bristol, but was obliged to close his 
labors in the spring of 1849, on account 
of a throat difficulty. In September, 1853, 
he resumed the Bristol pastorate and con- 
tinued seven years, then going again to 
Tunbridge for three years and again re- 
turning to Bristol, where he preached an- 
other seven years. Subsequently he 
preached two years in Alexandria, eight 
in Sandwich, two again in Alexandria and 
five at North Sandwich. Later he served 
the churches at Sandwich Center, South 
Tamworth and Meredith Center, until in 
1892 he closed his pastoral labors and 
returned to Bristol, where he resided till 
his death. 

Mr. Calley was twice married; first to 
Dorcas D. Shepard of Holderness, who 
died in 1846, and, second, to Mary 
Mooney Smith of New Hampton, who died 
in 1896. Of eight children by the latter 
marriage, five survive. 


COL. DAVID C. RICHARDSON. 


David Collins Richardson, born in Mil- 
ford, N. H., October 23, 1843, died in New 
York City, December 24, 1906. 

He was a son of Rev. John G. Richard- 
son, a Baptist clergyman of Milford, 
whose grandfather was a minute man at 
Lexington. He graduated at Brown Uni- 
versity and immediately upon the out- 
break of the Rebellion enlisted in the 
Union army. At the conclusion of his 
term of enlistment he again enlisted, this 
time in the navy. After the war he en- 
gaged in the contracting and transporta- 
tion business in New York, and later was 
a ranch owner in Texas for more than a 
quarter of a century, when he retired and 
returned to New York. 


DR. CHARLES C. ODLIN. 


Charles Cushing Odlin, M. D., born in 
Exeter, N. H., October 31, 1847, died in 
Melrose, Mass., December 18, 1906. 

Doctor Odlin, whose ancestors were 
among the early settlers of the town, was 
a graduate of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Harvard College and the Dartmouth Med- 
ical School. He commenced medical 
practice in Exeter, continuing several 
years, removing thence to Melrose, where 
he attained much success, becoming a 
leading physician of the place. He was 
never conspicuous in public life, but 
deeply interested in the welfare of the 
community. He was an active member of 
the Middlesex and Massachusetts Medical 
societies and was also an active member 
of the Masonic order. 











editor and Publisher’s Notes 


This issue of the GRANITE 
MontTHLY marks the beginning of 
Volume 39, or Volume 2 of the New 
Series, and the commencement of the 
second year of publication under the 
present management, which assumed 
charge of the magazine after one 
year of suspension, following a year 
of irregular issue, together naturally 
most disappointing, if not disgusting 
to the patrons who had awaited its 
appearance with interest for a long 
period of years. The editor and pub- 
lisher realized most fully, when he 
assumed the task of resuscitation, 
that the way of his effort was to 
be no flower-strewn path; that work 
was to be done and responsibility as- 
sumed with no guaranty, or even 
prospect of compensation, except 
such as was found in the satisfac- 
tion of having saved to the state a 
publication which in time past has 
proved of value to the people, and 
which, it is hoped, may prove so to 
be in the future. Whatever else has 
been done, or failed to be done, the 
magazine has been issued every 
month, and unless circumstances in- 
tervene, over which human power 
has no control, it will continue to 
thus appear in the future. Of its 
merits in other respects its patrons 
must be the judges, but should not 
forget, at the same time, that much 
depends upon the measure of their 
support. The more hearty and gen- 
erous that may be, the better in all 
essential respects the publication it- 
self. Our thanks are extended to 
them for their encouragement in the 
past, and their codperation besought 
in the work of making the GRANITE 
Monruiy a ‘‘better,’’ if not ‘‘big- 
ger,’’ magazine in the future, and at 
the same time more effectually ad- 
vancing the welfare of the grand old 
state in whose interest it is pub- 
lished. 


With the advent of the present 
month there comes a change in the 
executive and legislative departments 
of the state government, the former 
incumbents stepping down and out, as 


usual, and their places being assumed 
by those newly designated therefor. 
For the first time in sixteen years the 
failure of the people to elect a gov- 
ernor by majority vote at the polls, 
left it incumbent upon the newly- 
elected Legislature, immediately af- 
ter organization, to make choice of 
one from the two highest candidates 
voted for at the polls—Charles M. 
Floyd of Manchester, Republican, 
and Nathan C. Jameson of Antrim, 
Democrat—which was done, the for- 
mer being duly chosen in joint con- 
vention of the two branches, though 
receiving somewhat less than the full 
vote of his party, while Mr. Jameson 
received something more than the 
full Democratic vote. The Legisla- 
ture organized by the election of 
Hon. John Seammon of Exeter as 
president of the senate and Hon. 
Bertram Ellis of Keene as speaker of 
the house. The latter body, in which 
most of the legislation of the session 
is naturally expected to originate, 
contains an unusual number of ex- 
ceptionally bright men, capable of 
doing good work, and the state has a 
right to expect some valuable legisla- 
tion. 

Judging -from the notices of bills 
given in the house, the first thing 
with which the new Legislature will 
feel called upon to deal will be 
the subject of railway transportation 
for members and other state officials. 
The ‘‘pass evil,’’ as it is termed, has 
been a subject of much discussion and 
animadversion in the newspaper 
press and in party platforms. How 
the matter is to be dealt with will re- 
main a question of public interest un- 
til definite action is taken. What- 
ever is done should be done squarely 
and honestly, with no attempt at sub- 
terfuge or evasion. If the object is, 
as it should be, not only to render it 
impossible for any public servant to 
be improperly influenced by railroad 
favor, but to prevent all inequality 
and discrimination, care should be 
taken to steer absolutely clear of the 
latter in any legislation that may be 
enacted. 
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